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NOON DISCOURSES. 
BY J. H, N. 
VII. 
THE OFFICE OF THE BIBLE. 


ET us try to understand the true place 
of the Bible in the machinery of salva- 
tion. We are laboring to overcome the pres- 
sure of infidelity which would set its value too 
low. But we must also take care to keep 
clear of the formalism and cant which would 
set it toohigh. Salvation reaches us by suc- 
cessive mediations. Its end is union with the 
eternal Father; but we do not reach this end 
by a single leap ; Christ comes between, as 
mediator. We receive him first, and he brings 
usto the Father. But the chain of media- 
tion has more links: Christ helps us to the 
Father ; the apostles help us to Christ; the 
Primitive Church helps usto the apostles. 
Here we see a place for the Bible. I said in 
a former discourse that the Bible is the voice 
and record of the men and women of the 
Jewish church ; and as that whole church, from 
Abraham to John, was organized into a living 
unit by Christ at the second coming, I called 
the Bible the magnet of the first resurrection. 
The chain then proceeds thus: Christ helps us 
to the Father; the apostles help us to Christ ; 
the Primitive Church helps us to the apostles ; 
the Bible helps us to the Primitive Church. 
This is, undoubtedly, the Bible’s true place. 
It must not be placed higher in the succession. 
For, consider how salvation proceeded in the 
Primitive Church. That Church had not the 
Bible in our sense of the word. The old Tes- 
tament, it is true, was in existence, and the 
new Testament was in the process of forma- 
tion, but there was no printing-press ; the cop- 
ies even of the old Testament were few and 
costly ; many of the common believers were 
unacquainted with letters, so that the use of 
the Bible as a general means of saylation, was 
impossible. And it is evident to inspection of 
the primitive history, that Christ and the apos- 
tles did not use the Bible as it is used nowa- 
days in propagating Christianity, because they 
had it not to use, and also because they had 
other and more important means of producing 
faith, viz., miracles and manifest inspiration in 
themselves. They were the Bible for that 
time—as Paul says, the Corinthians were his 


epistles. They were acting and speaking and 
writing the things that make up the New 
Testament, which indeed is the main Bible of 
these times. 


The Bible, therefore, is not above, but be- 
low the apostles and the Primitive Church, in 
the chain of mediation. It helps us to them. 
This is its true function, and it is a very impor- 
tant one. The unity of the church is the 
great object of God, and the Bible helps us 
to unity with all that part of the church which 
has gone before us. Itis not necessary to 
affirm that God could not save each soul by 
itself; that he could not bring men to Christ 
without the mediation of the apostles; or even 
that he could not bring men to himself with- 
out the mediation of Christ. It is enough for 
us to know that his actual plan is to save by a 
succession of mediations, and that this plan is 
indispensable to unity. From this stand-point 
the vast importance of the Bible can be seen. 
It connects the old world with the new. It is 
a telegraph wire from the first resurrection to 
the second. It is the back-bone of history, 
making a vertebrate unit of humanity. And 
when we have thus found the true place of the 
Bible, we can easily find the place for our own 
teachings and writings. Christ helps us to the 
Father ; the apostles help us to Christ; the 
Primitive Church helps us to the apostles ; the 
Bible helps us to the Primitive Church; and 
the Berean and Circular help us to the Bible. 
That is our place in the chain; and let us 
seek no other. God forbid that we should 
think of filling the world with our writings, to 
supersede the Bible. Let us be content with 
the mediation that is given us, and be faithful 
to it. Itis honor enough to help men to the 
Bible, and through the Bible to the Primitive 
Church. The paper must aspire only to be 
the servant of the Bible. Then it will at last 
inherit the Bible’s subscription-list of eighty- 
five millions. 

VIII. 
THE INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE. 

I have said that the great question is not 
whether the Bible was inspired when it was 
written, but whether it is inspired now. But 
we need not be afraid to look at the question 
whether it was inspired, that is, whether the 
men who wrote it had God’s help in writing it. 
We know something about inspiration in our 
own experience. Take for instance a volume 
of the CrrcuLar. It is like the Bible in these 
respects, viz., its contents were written at dif- 
ferent times, by a great number of persons ; 
and yet it represents a definite body anda 
certain Community spirit. Now if we were 





to look it over for the purpose of pronouncing 





judgment on its contents, we should say prob- 
ably that such and such articles are inspired, 
and that here and there is one that is not in- 
spired ; that some articles are full of inspira- 
tion ; while others have only faint traces of it ; 
and that on the whole it isa valuable, mag- 
netic book. When we are finished judges of 
inspiration, as we shall be if we continue in 
the school of Christ, we shall be able to pro- 
nounce judgment on the Bible in the same 
way. Ihave no doubt that there is a great 
difference in the inspiration of different books 
of the Bible. There was certainly a great dif- 
ference in the inspiration of the different men 
of Bible history. Think of the difference be- 
tween the times of the Old Testament and the 
New, in regard to the gift of the Spirit. John 
the Baptist was the last representative of the 
Old Testament ; and Christ said of him, “ he 
that is least in the kingdom of heaven, is greater 
than he.” We have every reason to believe 
that inspiration, in most cases, operated on men 
in their writing only as it existed and operated 
in their general character. If that is true, 
then John the Baptist might have written a 
book that would have been inspired, and yet 
would have been Jess inspired than the talk 
and writing of the least of the Pentecostal 
Church. Itis possible that in some few in- 
stances the writing of Bible matter was done, 
as the writing of the Spiritualist mediums is sup- 
posed to de done, by mechanical direction and 
specific orders, without the intervention of the 
intelligence and character of the writer. But 
these instances must be few, and this kind of 
inspiration must be regarded as abnormal and 
even inferior. 

Assuming that, in general, inspiration in wri- 
ting was simply the manifestation of the inspi- 
ration which the writer had in his general char- 
acter ; we need not fear to conclude that some 
parts of the Bible are much more inspired than 
others, and especially that the New Testament 
is much more inspired than the Old. At the 
same time we must be careful not to allow 
the liberty of judgment we thus assume to hur- 
ry us into rejecting the Old Testament, or any 
part of it, as absolutely not inspired. There 
may be gold in the Old Testament earth, 
though not so great a percentage asin the 
New. Our business is to get the gold all out, 
be it more or less. We must not despise or 
neglect even the traces of God’s infusion. 
But even now with the little understanding of 
inspiration that I have attained, I am perfect- 
ly free to say, not only that I believe the New 
Testament much more inspired than the Old, 
but that I believe that some parts of the New 
Testament are more inspired than other parts. 
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For instance, while Swedenborg throws out the 
whole of Paul’s writiigs as not belonging to 
the Word, I am bold to say that those writings 
are the very core and marrow of the Word, 
more inspired than any other part of the Bible, 
Old Testament or New. Indeed, without Paul’s 
writings, we should have no New Testament, 
and nothing worthy to be called a Bible. His 
inspiration illuminates the whole Book. 


IX. 
THE IMPERFECTIONS OF THE BIBLE. 

But what shall we do with the imperfections 
of the Bible? The infidel will point you to 
multitudes of mistakes and contradictions in it. 
The astronomer and the geologist will tell you 
that its accounts of heaven and earth are ut- 
terly unscientific. The literary critics will 
show you interpolations and signs of doubtful 
authorship. What shall we say to all this? 
In the first place we will answer—We know 
that the main facts of Bible history are true, 
viz., the growth of the Jewish nation, and the 
birth out of it of Christianity, by plenty of 
monuments now standing. The very existence 
of such a people as the living Jews with their 
rite of circumcision, demonstrates the general 
truth of the Old Testament ; and all Christen- 
dom is a witness of the general truth of the 
New. In the next place we answer—the main 
doctrine of the Bible, which runs through the 
whole of the Old Testament, and underlies all 
its other doctrines, and all its histories, is that 
the living God is present in human affairs by 
special inspiration, and by special providence ; 
and this doctrine we know to be true by our 
own experience. 

So we snatch the substance of the Bible 
away from the infidels and the critics by a very 
summary process. Let them pick it to pieces 
in detail; we are sure that asa whole, it is 
true, and that it is an enormous bundle of truth, 
worth more to the world as a history and as a 
doctrine than all other books put together. 

And now having secured the main point, we 
will take a general view of the imperfections 
which trouble our unbelieving friends. To 
get the very largest view, let us go back to what 
may be called the a priori stand-point. Sup- 
pose the living God who carries on his plans in 
the world by special inspiration and special 
providence, had determined to give mena 
Bible, and was considering what kind of a 
Bible he would make or cause to be made for 
the greatest benefit of mankind. If the infi- 
dels and critics had been his counselors, they 
doubtless would have advised him to make a 
book absolutely perfect inside and out, with- 
out a mistake in it, or a possible doubt about 
it. But let us canvass this advice. The very 
fact that it occurs so readily to first thoughts, 
may make us suspect that it is crude. 

The objection to it that first strikes me 
is, that the great danger connected with 
such a book asthe Bible is, that men will 
worship it instead of the God who gave it, and 
that the perfection of its external form would 
increase this danger. We see on all hands 
how difficult it is for men to pierce through 


forms and reach the inner life of things. There 
is an inexpugnable projfensity to stick in the 
letter, and come short of the spirit. What 
better way, then, would there be than to give 
men a Bible full of real inspiration, but very 
imperfect in externals? I see plainly that 
Paul held this philosophy in regard to God’s 
instruments of communication. He says to 
the Corinthians, “‘ I was with you in weakness 
and in fear, and in much trembling ; and my 
speech and my preaching were not with en- 
ticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power ; that your 
faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, 
but in the power of God.” And again, 
speaking of the glory of God shining in the 
heart, which was his gospel, he says, “ We 
have this treasure in earthern vessels, that the 
excellency of the power may be of God and 
not of us.” And still again: “ Most gladly 
therefore will I glory in my infirmities, that 
the power of Christ may rest upon me. There- 
fore I take pleasure in infirmities, in re- 
proaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in 
distresses for Christ’s sake; for when Iam 
weak, then am I strong.”  Paul’s advice 
about making a Bible evidently would have 
been, to stuff it with power, but let it go rag- 
ged in extcrnals. This is exactly what we 
have in the actual Bible. Accordingto Paul’s 
philosophy, which T assuredly believe is the 
true one, the very imperfections of the Bible, 
considered as a mere book, are essential to its 
perfection as a medium of God’s spirit. 


ANTI-SLAVERY AND REVIVALS. 


[ Mr. George W. Noyes being at Oneida some time 
since, was called upon in the noon-meeting, where- 
upon he expressed himself as follows :] 


I have been interested during the past week 
in reading the biography of Doctor Lyman 
Beecher. He was perhaps as good a repre- 
sentative of the revival spirit in New England 
as any other minister. He devoted his life to 
the spread of revivals. He seems to have 
been the real successor of President Edwards, 
a man whom he greatly admired. In con- 
junction with Dr. Taylor of New Haven, and 
Dr. Nettleton, he carried the revival fire all 
through New England,till, at an advanced stage 
of life he was invited to Ohio to take charge 
of a theological seminary near Cincinnati. 
The idea was to educate young men as ministers 
for supplying the Mississippi valley in the inter- 
ests of Protestantism. That region was being 
manipulated by the Catholics. Beecher and 
some others became aware of the situation, 
and thought it very important to make that a 
Protestant region. He went to-Lane Semi- 
nary and collected a body of young men in 
his school, including many of the most talent- 
ed minds in the country. He took all his boys, 
Edward, George, Charles, etc., and Mrs. 
Stowe. This was in 1833. 


Just at that point, anti-slavery began to man- 
ifest itself in definite form. Theodore D. 
Weld was connected with Dr. Beecher, and 
started the anti-slavery movement in the 








seminary and became the hero of it. He was a 
man of splendid talents, and had been prepared 
by his travels in the South and by previous ex- 
perience, for the work. He drew the best men 
in the institution away from the revival move- 
ment they were engaged in, to the new anti- 
slavery cause. Their new ideas soon began to 
conflict with the Bible, and the result was a 
great development of infidelity in the country ; 
and the revival ceased from that time. There 
was a kind of apostasy from the revival spirit. 


But you may observe that while that state 
of things was developing at the West, there 
was a uew birth of spirituality here in the 
East, at New Haven, through which the revi- 
val movement was perpetuated. The churches 
have lost the revival spirit; and if they fail to 
recognize our position and the revival spirit 
and energy that are here, they will be worse 
off than they were before the revival period, 
and will have less hope of the millennium. 
Beecher felt the hope of the millennium, and 
saw that it was coming. If our movement 
is not the fulfillment of that hope, then the 
churches have no prospect of realizing it. 
For as I said, anti-slavery set in and stop- 
ped the progress of revivals. Weld with 
his brilliant talents and eloquence turned away 
the hearts of the young men devoted to 
the revival cause. But his work is done. 
Apparently he has nothing to do with the 
movement that is to follow. The original gos- 
pel that came out at New Haven, and was in- 
troduced by a mind as brilliant perhaps as 
Weld’s, is now coming into the field. Weare 
going to restore the revival spirit that the 
world has lost, and bring back to the churches 


their hopes of the millennium. 


WOOD-CRAFT. 


Ix. 


Te trapper and I once put a portion of 
our line of traps along the north branch 
of Moose river, a stream in northern New York. 
Some portions of this stream are very turbu- 
lent; its bed is filled, and I might almost say, 
blocked up with great bowlders, over and 
around which, the water rushes and foams with 
an unceasing clamor. Some of the most turbu- 
lent places do not freeze over during the cold- 
est of winters. The traveler, if he ventures near 
enough to peer down between the thick banks of 
snow and ice, can see open water, boiling and 
seething fearfully. The open places are often 
several rods in length and ten feet or more in 
width, and so numerous as to make it unsafe to 
travel over the ice, which would otherwise be 
much easier for the traveler than to drag his 
snow-shoes through the bushy forest. 

At such times and places, the old trapper 
would caution me against being too venturesome 
(a hint entirely unnecessary), and seize the oc- 
casion to give me a short lecture on the perils 
of ice-traveling, especially when the traveler is 
on snow-shoes. “ Why,” said he, “ I fell through 
the ice three times in one night, when I was 
going down a river in Maine, and nothing but 
the care of Providence saved my life each time. 
Ice is treacherous; sometimes. it may be so 





weak as to break and let you through, and at 
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other times you may be traveling on nothing but 
snow which the wind has blown smoothly over 
one of these fearful glades.” At this point I 
looked toward a small open place in the river, 
and as I saw the powerful current darting from 
one end of the hole to the other, a cold chill 
ran over me at the thought of getting my 
clothes all wet in sucha place. The old trapper 
continued : “ Andif you once fall through the 
ice with snow-shoes tied to your feet, it is ten 
chances to one if you are not dragged under, in 
spite of yourself; you cannot get your shoes 
off, and you cannot help yourself as long as 
they are hitched to you. Itis as much as a 
man can do to right himself’ when he falls in 
light snow with snow-shoes on his feet, to say 
nothing of breaking through the ice into a strong 
current of water.” 

Here the trapper launched off into a more 
lengthy discourse concerning the liabilities of a 
trapper’s life in general, to all of which I gave 
the most earnest heed, deeming it a part of the 
craft. I will not venture to say how long his 
discourse might have continued ( for I have neg- 
lected hitherto to say that he was a preacher as 
well as atrapper), if we had not at that moment 
discovered the fresh track of a deer that had 
but a few moments before bounded down out of 
the forest toward the river. Now the track of 
a deer is by no means so uncommon in the 
forest, as to attract particular attention from the 
trapper, for he is continually surrounded by any 
number of tracks; but if the deer is “on the 
jump” the hunter is quite sure that it is pur- 
sued by some animal; as I judge was the case 
with the animal in question, for such wonderful 
leaps made by a deer, I have seldom ever seen ! 
“ Ah,” said the old trapper, “ he must have been 
frightened by wolves; deer don’t jump like that 
for nothing. Let us see,” he continued, with his 
wonted sagacity, “if he did not jump into that 
hole in the ice.” When deer are pursued by 
dogs or wolves, they instinctively seek out 
the nearest water; for, by getting into it, 
even if it occupies but a small space, they effec- 
tually protect themselves from their pursuers. 
Hence the surmise of the old trapper. We 
now followed on from one enormous stride to 
another, until we came to the end of the track 
—the last leap being about twenty feet trom 
the open water; that was a long leap, but it was 
the last. We saw plainly enough where the 
animal had leaped into the hole, but no track to 
indicate that it ever came out. It had for once, 
miscaleulated its own almost unparalleled agil- 
ity, and, in consequence, had become food for 
fishes. 

“ Poor thing,” said I, “why did he not look 
before he leaped ?” 

“Oh,” said the trapper, “deer sometimes 
have queer freaks ; they will jump into most 
anything to get away from a dog. I was out 
one winter on a trapping excursion, with no 
companion except my dog. The snow did not 
fall very deep that winter, so I was unable to 
procure much moose-meat or venison to length- 
en out my fast-diminishing store of food. I be- 
gan to fear that I should be obliged to leave the 
forest before the trapping-season was ended, for 
the want of provisions. I repeatedly put out 
my dog after moose and deer, but had no suc- 
cess. One day however, the dog took after a 
deer ; there being but little snow, the deer had 
no difficulty in keeping the dog far in the rear, | 


stationed myself near the head of alarge marsh, 
thinking that perhaps the deer might come in 
at that point, and enable me to get a shot at 
him. 

“Well, after waiting a long time, I heard the 
cry of the dog far away to the north of me, and 
presently the deer bounded in at the opening. 
He was a fine buck, but unfortunately, beyond 
the range of my piece, and I saw him bound 
away down the plain, as light as a bird, and I 
have to own that a good share of my hopes 
went withhim. This was arare opportunity and 
I had failed. I had little hopes of another 
chance; but, as I watched the deer as he was 
dashing across the long plain, I saw, perhaps a 
quarter of a mile ahead of him, a crotched tree, 
or rather, two trees growing close together at 
the roots, and gradually spreading apart as they 
advanced upward, and the thought flashed across 
me like an intuition, that the animal would 
attempt to jump between those two trees, and, 
failing of his purpose, would settle down be- 
tween them and get hung there, so that I should 
yet have him. Considered in the common 
course of things, this was the most unreasona- 
ble expectation imaginable, for on both sides of 
the crotched tree the way was perfectly clear, 
and the dog was not yet in sight, and there was 
no inducement for the deer to attempt such a 
leap. Nevertheless my hope revived as I saw 
him nearing the two trees; for 1 had faith, and 
according to my faith so it was. The animal 
actually attempted the fatal leap, but fell, and was 
caught in the angle of the two trees as I had predic- 
ted. I easily bagged my game and had provisions 
enough to help me through my campaign. I 
always ascribed this circumstance to the ever- 
watchful care of Providence over me.” 


J. P. H. 


A NEW FORMULA. 


ONOR to the inventors of Formulas,” 
exclaimed the student in Algebra. 
“ And why?” inquired his enthusiastic com- 
panion. 
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“ Because formulas express things so succinctly 
and clearly—are of such general application, 
and of such great assistance in the solution of 
examples. The mechanical labor of Algebra, 
so to speak, is greatly relieved by the for- 
mulas,” 

“| have supposed the world had too many 
formulas.” 

“Not of the kind I am speaking of. It may 
have too many prescriptions, sometimes termed 
formulas—too many church dogmas called thus, 
but not too many in the algebraic sense, viz., 
expressions of general truths or princaples.” 

“ With that definition I, too, like formulas.” 

“ Why cannot we have formulas whici will 
help us solve quickly and satisfactorily the nu- 
merous problems of social and religious life, 
and which will supersede the necessity of work- 
ing out in detail the answers to so many ques- 
tions ?” 


“ We can—we have. Thesuperior character 
of Christ’s seyings lies in the fact that they are 
often of universal application, and are seldom 
limited to the immediate circumstances which 
called them forth; and it seems to me that in 
proportion as men are mediums of true wisdom 





their words must become of permanent value 
and general application, I lately heard a prin- 


ciple stated which, it seems to me, answers your 
definition of a formula.” 

“ Will you repeat it fur my benefit ?” 

“ The value of everything consists in its sac- 
ramental character.” 

“ Make a few applications of your new for- 
mula.” 

“T love the Bible not primarily because 1 have 
been taught to reverence it as a good book, but 
because it is the medium of a good spirit to me 
—because it brings me into fellowship with 
Christ and heaven; I avoid the writings of 
Paine and Voltaire, not because they have been 
branded as ‘ infidel,’ but because they are evil 
sacraments to me—-becavse they bring me into 
contact with the murky elements of doubt and 
unbelief, and tend to close my heart towards in- 
fluences which’ I know make me better, wiser, 
and happier. I do not use tobacco, not mainly 
because the weed is in itself poisonous or injuri- 
ous, but because it tends in its sacramental 
character to bring me into contact and fellow- 
ship with the great principality of sensuality 
which seeks gratification in such things. The 
training of the pugilist may be the best for de- 
veloping the physical powers, and yet I would 
avoid it, if for no other reason, because of the 
coarse, brutal, selfish influences it would tend to 
bring upon me. Some amusements are better 
than others because better calculated to develop 
good elements in our characters. And thus I 
might go on and enumerate the greatest variety 
of examples in respect to which the new for- 
mula applies. I think it will be found to have 
an unerring application to all the habits and pur- 
suits of life—that only such habits and pursuits 
are to be sought as have good sacramental 
effects upon us.” 

“ Would you apply this principle to food and 
raiment ?” 

“ Most certainly. Who does not realize that 
he ean give such attention to dress as will attract 
into his heart foppery, fashion and foolishness, 
and so make even his clothing a devil’s ordi- 
nance to him. The apostle Paul puts forth the 
idea that one may make eating and drinking an 
ordinance of life or of damnation; and, indeed, 
thousands know that his idea is correct—they 
know that food eaten under circumstances cal- 
culated to make it a sacrament of good, produces 
results widely contrasting with the results ex- 
perienced in different circumstances. Even the 
same articles of food may at one time have a 
good sacramental effect, and at another time, on 
account of different associations, have a bad 
effect.” 

“ How will this principle apply to the ordi- 
nary intercourse of society ?” 

“ Tt will lead us to consult our deepest instincts 
in respect to the influence of our associates up- 
on us, and choose them not with reference to 
their dress, their wealth, natural abilities, or even 
standing in society, but with reference to their 
inherent worth and power of benefiting us. A 
young man with this principle thoroughly estab- 
lished in his heart, would avoid bad connections 
and grow in what is true and noble, in circum- 
stances where he would fail if furnished with 
agreat number of rules for the regulation of his 


conduct. Persons often instinctively under- 
stand what associations they should seek and 
what avoid, when they would otherwise fail of 
true guidance. But | will not further crowd the 
new formula upon your attention at present.” 





w. 
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THE BIBLE, 
OUR NATIONAL CONSTITUTION. 
f by adoption of the Federal Constitution in 
1787, as every one knows who is familiar with 
the political history of that epoch, was a compro- 
mise, not only with the institution of slavery, but 
with the spirit of infidelity; and it was a virtual re- 
pudiation of a debt of gratitude due to God for his 
providential care, thus far, over the infant colonies. 
The framers of that instrument, however wise in 
the wisdom of this world, were not wise in the wis- 
dom of God. They were not the true and faithful 
representatives of those earnest Puritans who fled 
to the shores of the new world for the sake of re- 
ligious freedom, bringing with them what they con- 
ceived to be a God-given Constitution, by which they 
solemnly purposed in their hearts to be governed, 
namely, the Bible. They wanted no other, as the 
following extract from Hildreth’s History will suffi- 
ciently prove : 
“ As the traditions of the church (of England) fell 
more and more into contempt, the entire reverence 
of the people was concentrated upon the Bible, 
recently made accessible in an English version, 
and read with eagerness, notasa mere form of 
words to be solemnly and ceremoniously gone 
through with, but as an inspired revelation, an indis- 
putable authority in science, politics, morals and life. 
It began indeed to be judged necessary by the more 
ardent and sincere, that all existing institutions in 
church and state, all social relations, and the habits 
of every-day life, should be reconstructed and made 
to conform to this divine model. Those who enter- 
tained these sentiments increased to a considerable 
party, composed chiefly indeed of the humbler 
classes—yeomen, traders, and mechanics, but inclu- 
ding also clergymen, merchants, landed proprietors, 
and even some of the nobility. They were derided 
by those not inclined to go with them, as Puritans. 
But the austerity of their lives and doctrines, and 
their confident claims to internal assurance of a sec- 
ond birth, and special election as children of God, 
made a powerful impression on the multitude, while 
the high schemes they entertained for the recon- 
struction of society brought them into sympathy 
with all that was great and heroic in the nation.” 
Such was the spirit and faith that possessed the 
Pilgrim fathers who emigrated to New England. 
And was it not the transplanting of Old England’s 
best blood, her purest life, her noblest purposés, 
to these western shores? It was not aristocracy, nor 
democracy, but theocracy that came over the broad 
Atlantic to organize a Bible government—a govern- 
ment whose primary object was to make good men 
by converting them to God, to build up his kingdom 
in this world and to destroy that of the devil. And 
however ignorant they may have been of the char- 
acter of the Bible as a text-book of spiritual philos- 
ophy, rather than a book of specific, outward in- 
structions, their intuitive love, veneration and appre- 
ciation of it, as the source of all needed wisdom for 
the life that now is, as well as for that which is to 
come, were indications of the sagacity of inspired 
men. G. C. 


To Our Excuancrs:—The Circutar will be 
sent to such periodicals as choose to exchange 
even. If we wish to publish critical notices of 
any periodical we like, or to reprint its annual 
prospectus, we shall do so, but will not promise 
to do even that. If we need more papers or 
magazines than come to us in this way, we shall 
prefer to go into the market and buy them. 
The Crrcvxar is not an advertising sheet ; there- 
fore it will not undertake to pay for any publi- 
cation by advertising it in the shape of monthly 
notices. This course will save us from two very 
disagreeable things: it will save us from the 
danger of writing insincere and hacknied crit- 
icism; and it will keep us from falling into the 
way of reprinting those very full and discrimin- 
ating notices which some enterprising publishers 
prepare and send to their exchanges. 





COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


Onempa, May 29.—The lawn is being mown for 
the first time this season. We saw Mr. Easton [ A. 
E. of the Circunar] out this morning, though it 
rained some, with his tall boots on, scythe in hand 
cutting down grass, farmer-like. 


...-The fruit-preserving corps have received a 
barrel of pine-apples, which they are putting up for 
the sake of experimenting with their new bottles. 

....Atinman in the vicinity who makes hanging- 
baskets to sell, sent one of them to our florists yester- 
day to be filled. Lining it first with nice moss, they 
filled it with earth and then put in six varieties of 
hanging vines at equal distances around the edge, to 
fall over the sides. A fuschia was planted in the 
centre, and verbenas and other flowers filled the un- 
occupied space. The man wanted to save questions 
by thus showing the design of his basket. 

...-On going down to supper, last night, we found 
our five long tables all rosy with winter-green berries, 
( Gaultheria procumbens) and every body inquiring 
“ Where did they come from?” No one could tell. 
Only the steward knew that they came from thé 
West by R. R., accompanied with the following note: 

“ North Manlius, Onondaga Co. 

O. C.:—Please accept one bushel winter-green ber- 
ries. With respect, r 

Who ever heare of a bushel of winter-green ber- 
ries? Busy fingers to gather so many. They were 
very nice, and made a rare dessert.—P. S. A name 
has been discovered on the newspaper in the bottom 
of the box, which gives us a clue to the mystery, and 
we shall have a chance to thank the generous giver 
yet if we are not misled. 


WALLINGFORD, June 1—The event of the week 
has been the departure of brothers G. W. Noyes and 
C. 8. Joslyn for Europe. They parted from us 
Tuesday morning and took the wind of our good 
wishes for New York, whence they sailed in the 
steamship Tripoli Wednesday noon. They are both 
fresh to the sea, so that there is no imagining what 
they may be enjoying now; but we trust it is some. 
thing less than “ unmitigated purgatory,” as sea- 
sickness was called by one poor voyager. We trust 
indeed their good nature has gone far to propitiate 
the demon ; but in any event they were not to throw 
themselves overboard, because, as they were told, the 
O. C. has a good deal of use for them yet. Mr. B. 
thought it C. should be very sick, he might get out 
and wade, being such a grenadier, but should look 
out for the cable and not stub against that! The 
Herald has just given the world a page of 0. C.-ana ; 
we shall be looking for a chapter on Oceana from. 
our travelers by and by. 





...-It is sometimes imagined that the W. C. is a 
permanent family, the same individuals composing 
it year after year. On the contrary, there may not 
be one person here who was here five years ago. A 
continual exchange is going on with Oneida. Three 
or four years is the longest that one stays. The 
Spring in particular is marked by westward flights. 
H. Thacker, Mrs. E. Allen, Mrs. C. Baker, Charlotte 
Leonard and Georgiana Sears, have gone to Oneida 
this spring. Edwin 8. Nash, Mrs. F. K. Barron, 
8. 8. Higgins and Louisa Van Velzer, have come 
from there, and more than the complement is ex- 
pected. 

..-.Temple, a youngster of four years, was trying 
to repeat some of the verses at the beginning of the 
Sermon on the Mount. He did very well till he 
came to the verse about “ peace makers,” when he 
hesitated a little, to get the right word. Soon 
brightening up as he thought he understood it, he 
went on: “Blessed are the shoemakers; for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 

New York Acency, May 28.—Most of our fra- 
ternity went over to Jersey City to-day to see the 
brothers off. They sailed at half-past one: accom- 
modations quite pleasant. The bill of fare on the 
vessel is anything but “squash and pastry,” as Dixon 
called our living at Oneida. It is flesh, fish, and fowl, 
boiled, broiled and baked. Well, we can trust our 
travelers to digest it, as they have no sickly exclu- 
siveness. 


...-Mr. G., took supper with us and attended our 





meeting last evening. He was invited to speak if he 
had any thing to say, and he related some of his 
personal experience. Hehas been addicted to the 
use of tobacco ever since he was a youth. During 
the four months that he spent at O. ©., some years 
ago, he did not use it, but afterwards took it up 
again. Since that time it has been a great source of 
suffering and weakness to him. About a fortnight 
since he listened to a discourse on the subject, by a 
Methodist clergyman, and went home disgusted with 
himself, and very much excited. He walked the 
room till his wife asked him what the trouble was, 
He replied that he was a d——d fool, and then told 
her his experience about tobacco and his resolution 
to quit it—that it was alife and death matter with 
him. Suiting the action to the word he pulled out 
his tobacco box, and would have cast it into the 
stove, but Mrs. G—— remonstrated, as the box was a 
costly one; so he threw the contents into the fire, 
and tossed the box in another direction. Mr. G—— 
has suffered some since, but his heart is strong. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ONEIDA REVISITED. 
Noon Meetings— Household Machinery— Willow-Place— 
Combined Societies, &c. 

Dear Epriror:—Let me as a resident of a branch 
Community now visiting this place after a considera- 
ble absence, note two or three things that impress 
me freshly. 


First ‘s the noon meeting, an hour’s space given 
up in the middle of the day to interior thought and 
fellowship. These meetings draw the family together 
in a revival spirit that is very invigorating. Their 
motto is, the Bible, Inspiration, Art. The aim of aly 
is to keep clear of cant, to give in simplicity only the 
freshest utterance of the heart. Usually a half hour 
is spent in reading aloud-a “leader” from J. H. 
Noyes, or some selection on spiritual topics, then a 
poem or song isin order, anda free burst of faith 
sentiment, feeling, and reflection, closes the sitting. 
I think we may discern in this, the germs of a com- 
bination of religion and art that in future will eclipse 
the attractiveness of our old musica! noonings. 


I admired everywhere the prevalence of ma- 
chinery over hand-labor in the work of the house- 
hold. Go to the Laundry and you find an ever 
working steam engine, ready to do by wheels, and 
pulleys, and crank, the jobs that most people have 
to do by hard work of musclesand hands. It makes 
play of vibrating great washing machines, in which 
the dirty clothes lose all their accustomed resistance, 
and look helpless and resigned to the fate of clean- 
liness. Then it wrings them almost dry, by whirl- 
ing them swiftly in a wire basket. A dumb waiter 
stands ready to take them up two stories to the dry- 
ing room, and to bring them back one story to be 
smoothed. Meantime the engine, for lack of some- 
thing else to do, goes to sawing your wood, or putap- 
ing water. Every morning it makes a half hour’s 
job with the help of a couple of boys, of scouring 
three or four hundred knives and forks. Do you 
want water in tub, kettle or heater? Turn this or 
that overhanging faucet, and you have either one 
as you like. No lifting of a substance that with a 
little inducing will come of itself. Is water to be 
heated? or a dish of vegetables to be cooked ?— 
Turn a little wheel inserted in an adjoining pipe, 
and the muttering of steam tells that it has begun 
the job. So it is every where. Dishes are lifted, 
transported and partly washed ; bottles are corked ; 
clothes are made and mended; and I know not how 
many other things are done in this household by 
machinery. 

I visited Willow Place; and I promise you and 
such of your readers as may call there, a pleasure 
in seeing this new Commune. The interior of the 
house has been renovated throughout; and one 
would almost think it had been designed by the 
builder for a Community, so many and conven- 
ient are the rooms. The house is situated about 


ten rods distance from the Willow-place Works, has 
shaded grounds in front of it, and a pleasant water 
view at some of the windows. From the upper 
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story the buildings of O. C. can be seen about a 
mile distant. 

The establishment of this young Commune near 
its parent stock, is developing some practical features 
of Communism that have not been much thought 
of. The problem heretofore has been mainly, how 
to apply the advantages of association successfully 
to individuals. We are advancing a step beyond 
this, and beginning to apply those advantages to 
combined Societies. For instance, the baking and 
laundry work of the Willow-Place family of thirty, 
is not done by themselves, but at the O. C. bakery 
and laundry; thus saving them from duplicating 
the expensive arrangements for these works that 
would be necessary for them as an independent 
family. An express wagon runs between the two 
Communes constantly for the transmission of errands 
and packages. You have a somewhat similar ar- 
rangement at Wallingford, by which you are able to 
do the laundry work of the New Haven and New 
York branches. Probably this principle, in the end, 
will organize Communities into groups and clusters 
around common centers, by which, through a partial 
division and reciprocity of their functions, great 
economies and conveniences will be gained. 

Finally, I have occasion, as one about to leave 
on a long journey, to note the gencrous heart of 
Communism, and the almost complete providence 
with which it is able to surround its children.— 
Under ordinary circumstances, I might never have 
been able to take this journey; or if taken, I should 
have been haunted with anxicties, concerning what 
I left behind. What woukl become of wife and 
children? Would my business prosper during my 
absence? Who would take care of my property? 
If sickness or misfortune should tall upon me, to 
whom could I look? A thousand questions and 
misgivings would arise to cloud the prospect. As it 
is, | know nothing of them. 1 go without a care. 
I have mother, brothers and sisters; they are one 
with a house-full. I have a wife; she is in the best 
of homes. I have children; they have a hundred 
parents. My property is safe, because it is shared 
with others. Every item that I can leave behind, 
whether of business or affection, is dear to those with 
strong arms and loving hearts, who will make my 
interest theirown. I am furnished with a friend to 
accompany me, with money for my use, and above 
all with surrounding sentiment otf fellowship and 
faith, that bears me as on the buoyant bosom of a 
wave. God bless O.C.! Generousfriends! Happy 
Home! Tender, all-providing Mother! I go at 
your bidding; I will come home your child. 


G. W. N. 
Oneidu Community, May 25, 1867. 


STILL STEADFAST. 

{A report having gained some credence, that 
Mrs. Mary Ann Sibley of Prescott, Mass., one of 
the early believers in the New Covenant doctrines 
brought forth by J. H. Noyes, had lost confidence in 
the truth of those doctrines and returned to the church 
which more than twenty years since, on account of 
her new religious views, excommunicated her, we 
make room for her to define her position. ] 

DgrarR ——:—It is asked if I have rejoined the 
church. I answer, No: but will try to explain my 
position, and the course I have taken. 

It will be remembered that when I and others 
here were arraigned by the church for heresy 
many years ago, we scarcely had a trial, but were 
thrust headlong out of it, as it were, without much 
of ahearing. Most of the then active members have 
passed away; but many of the present members 
were eye-witnesses of that transaction, and felt that 
it was an unjust thing, and have during the long 
intervening years suffered on account of it. The 
church has not been prospered. There have been 
several indications of a revival, but very few con- 
versions have taken place. Last winter there seemed 
to be quite an interest manifested among the young 
people here, and the church in looking around to 
see what God had for them to do, were led to call a 
meeting and express their confidence in me asa 
Christian woman, and also their conviction that a 
great wrong had been done in respect to my 





case. At that meeting the members present voted 
to extend to me an invitation “ to enjoy with them 
all the privileges which come in consequence of our 
union with Christ and each other.” I told the com- 
mittee who called upon me, that I belonged to the 
church of Oneida Communists, and would sooner 
part with my right hand than d6 anything which 
would separate me from them. They urged that 
they understood my relation to that church; that 
they did not expect me to separate from it; but in- 
vited me as they would any member of good and 
regular standing of any sister church. I felt after 
such ackrowledgments had been made by the 
church, and such liberality had been extended to- 
wards my faith, like meeting them in the same spirit, 
and joining them in seeking a revival. The church 
has been prospered since, some twenty between the 
ages of twelve and twenty-five having obtained hope. 

So far as I have participated in the ordinances of 
the church, it has been from motives of expediency, 
and not from faith in their saving power: they are 
at best only types and shadows of “ the good things” 
revealed by the gospel of the second coming of 
Christ. My faith in Mr. Noyes and the Community 
is undiminished. Mr. Noyes’s publications I have 
read since about 1840, and always with intense in- 
terest. The faith which they have brought to me 
has formed the beginning, the middle, and the end 
of my Christian experience, and it would be just as 
possible for a son of God to become a devil as for 
me to change my faith. I may not always do the 
wisest thing for the cause of truth, perhaps have 
not in the present case; but whatever I have done, 
am doing, or shall do, has been and will be to help 
forward the work of Christ, of which I believe 
Mr. Noyes and the Community to be exponents. 


M. A. 8 
Prescott, Mass., May 19, 1867. 


“MAY AND MIGHT.” 

To “ ANGLAISE.”—Will “ Anglaise” please give 
in the CrRCULAR some examples of what he refers 
to as the American misapplication of the terms may 
and might? Task for them, because I have never 
noticed any special misuse of these words; at least, 
nothing beyond what befalls can and could, will and 
would, shall and should: hence I am at a loss to ap- 
ply so vague a criticism. 


There is a tendency among Americans to non- 
committal, which leads them often to express their 
settled opinions as guesses, calculations, suspicions, 
expectations, surmises, thoughts, &c. One conse- 
quence of this is, a legitimate use of might, could, 
&c., where a more positive speech would require 
may, can, &c., upon principles indicated in the North 
Amerwan Review for January 1866, in the notice of 
Godwin’s Greek Syntax. Ss. W. 

Springfield, 1U., May 20, 1867. 


UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 

Ep. CrrcuLar:— It cannot be denied that the 
present languages are created by mishearing, mis- 
understanding, and ignorance generally. A compar- 
ison of English, French, Italian, Spanish, &c. 
with Latin, shows this clearly. The imperfection 
and difficulty of pronunciation and spelling of lan- 
guages make it very difficult for persons of different 
nationalities to communicate; and the time occupied 
in learning languages, even the mother tongue, has 
led several persons to contemplate the possibility of 
making a new rational language, one perfectly regu- 
lar in its construction, written as spoken, pronounced 
as written, capable of being written as fast as spoken, 
and all words, regularly composed of a small num- 
ber of roots, having a perfectly defined signification 
and not more than one. Turgot, Condurcet and 
others, long ago, favored the idea. 


Among persons who have tried to make such a 
language, are E. T. T. Vidal, of France, who in 1844 
published his “ Langue universelle et analytique :” a 
Swede named Sédling, who spent many years on pro- 
ducing one, which was published about twenty years 
ago; S. P. Andrews of New York, who has pro- 
posed one, not yet finished, to which the Continental 
Monthly called attention some time ago. Professor 





Pedro Mata, Martinez de la Rosa, and others in 
Spain, have lately agitated this question. 

It is to be hoped that some of the readers of the 
CrrcuLar, who have time and opportunity, may try 
to promote perfection even in this. F. H. W. 

Monticello, Minn., May, 1867. 

[ We print the above because it calls attention to a 
subject having wonderful interest. Our faith in any 
one sitting down and makinga universal language, 
is however exceedingly slim. Such a language, it 
seems to us, must be a growth; something that will 
spring up when the nations are united, and perhaps 
governed and taught by a class of men who, having 
their own language, areable to make all the peo- 
ple use it. The Telegraphic system, by becoming 
wide-spread, is doing something toward a universal 
language. It has already given us a universal al- 
phabet—an alphabet of dots and dashes.] 





A MASSACHUSETTS MINE. 


T Chester, on the Western Railroad in Massa- 
chusetts, is a newly discovered mine of Emery. 
Having a couple of hours to spend there while wait- 
ing for the train one day last week, we visited the 
mine, and with the guidance of the polite superin- 
tendent Capt. Elliott, made the tour of the works. 
The shaft that we visited opens at the foot of a steep 
hili and enters horizontally 300 feet. Near the inner 
part of the excavation the Emery is struck. It 
appears in the form of a vein varying from about two 
to six feetin thickness, interjected between walls of 
hornblende. In the process of manufacturing, the 
mineral is first blasted and sorted, then crushed and 
sifted, then “tommed” in a cylinder to remove all 
impurities from the crystals, then washed, and finally 
fire-dried. The powdered Emery is graded to differ- 
ent sizes, and numbered according to the coarseness 
or fineness of the grains. Emery has hitherto been 
imported from the Greek Island of Naxos. The 
product of the Chester mine is said to stand the test 
of service, and is supplied at the rate of 40 tons per 
week. a. 





CO-OPERATIVE LABOR. 


i lew movement is steadily increasing, and is 
likely to produce grand results in this country 
as it has already done in England. The press is 
quite generally discussing the subject, and in the 
mean time, codperation is achieving successes which 
challenge admiration. Already we hear of the Codp- 
erative Printing-Office in New York; of the Iron- 
molders’ Codperative Society of Troy ; of the Codpera- 
tive Flint Glass Company of Brooklyn; of the Hat- 
ters’ Association of Yonkers ; the Painters’ Company 
at Rochester; the Carpenters’ Shop at Albany; the 
Journeymen Trunkmakers’ Codperative Society ; the 
North Western Manufacturing Company, &. A 
Boston journal states that there are upwards of four 
hundred codperative associations in England, and 
that on a capital of seven and a half millions, prof- 
its amounting to nearly twenty per cent. were re- 
alized last year. We welcome this movement as one 
in the right direction. As the hireling system is a 
step in advance of slavery, so codperation is a step 
in advance of the hireling system: a few more steps 
in the same direction, and complete unity of inter- 
ests among all classes will be attained—which re- 
sult can alone terminate the conflict of labor and 
capital. w. 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 


BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
XII. 


THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 

the order that the scenes of our narrative may ap. 

pear more distinctly, it may be well to offer a 
brief sketch of the country and its inhabitants. For 
this very region which we were traversing was the 
nursery of that anomalous class of beings who really 
commenced the war by their strange outrages in the 
infant territory of Kansas. In that struggle the 
heroic character of John Brown was developed, and 
the spirit of the nation was aroused and in a meas- 
ure educated for the war whose consequences have 
yet been but in part realized. 
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If we had space for the digression, and the ade- 
quate ability to treat the subject, it would be instruc- 
tive to trace the origin and moral aspects of ‘ Border 
Ruffianism.” We may, however, reflect in passing, 
that the Missouri Compromise presented a moral is- 
sue which divided western emigrants into two 
classes, who chose for their homes respectively, the 
territory whose law in respect to slavery accorded 
with their judgment of right. Those whose moral 
sense revolted against slavery, chose the north side 
of the line, where slavery could never come; while 
those who loved the institution took the other side ; 
thus indicating the moral attraction which revealed 
their character and foreshadowed their destiny. 
Freedom developed a Lincoln and a Grant, while 
slavery educated a Stringfellow and a Quantrell. 
No contrast of men could be greater than that be- 
tween the soldiers of the northwest, and the wretched 
beings whom they took as prisoners in southern 
Missouri. I will not attempt a description of the 
border ruffian. He must be seen, to be appreciated , 
and one sight would suffice for an indelible impres- 
sion. I fear there is a mistake in the philosophy of 
that poetry which sings the praises of poverty as a 
means of moral discipline; for certainly I know of 
no inhabited country which is poorer than the birth- 
place of these men. The soil of those extensive, 
mountainous hills, is generally so barren as to make 
profitable cultivation impossible. These are inter- 
sected by narrow valleys of good land lying along 
the borders of streams, which in the dry season 
are mostly without water except in the deep, sha- 
ded pools. But when the rains come, the streams 
sometimes become impassable torrents in a few hours. 
The homes of the people were as poor as the coun- 
try in which they dwelt. Being so remote from a 
market for the sale of their produce and the pur- 
chase of supplies, they had little but what they could 
themselves produce. I saw many houses, in the con- 
struction of which no glass, brick or mortar, and 
very few nails or boards, had been used. The hinges 
and latches were of wood, and the scant furniture 
was of the rudest kind, as were also the farming im- 
plements. Often the dogs and chickens (of which 
the number was sometimes about equal) had free pas- 
sage between the logs from which the clay had fallen 
out. The women and children were in a condition 
to make one ashamed of his kind. Their garments 
hung in filthy rags about them, failing to conceal the 
unwashed, scorbutic person. The throngs of white- 
headed children showed that poverty is no check 
upon propagation, though they were generally 
scabby and sickly. But the ignorance and moral 
death were the most deplorable of all. Could it be 
that they were happy because they had never known 
any better condition? In the great stone chimney 
of one of these cabins sat an old crone, seeking ob- 
livion from misery in the fumes of tobacco, smoked 
in a pipe of home production. As was not common 
for them, she condescended to converse with the 
hated foreign soldier on this wise: 

“Whar are ye from?” 

“ Towa.” 

“ How fur is thet?” 

“ About five hundred miles.” 

“ Was ye born’d thar?” 

“ No, I was born in Connecticut.” 

“ Ahem ; is thet much of a town?” — 

Poor woman ; she was perhaps once of the third gen- 
eration of a people to whom a church or school was a 
thing unknown. In all that part of the country I 
saw nothing of the kind. What can be expected of 
a people who have no God, no Bible, no education? 
In the towns—if the one little cluster of buildings in 
each county might bear the name—things were 
somewhat better; as here lived the county judge, 
several lawyers and doctors, a blacksmith, and some- 
times other mechanics, with a few traders; but in 
the war-time all business was suspended, and the 
men were mostly gone; and how they who remained 
managed to subsist was a mystery, as a greater part 
of the land lay waste. In one family I saw three 
generations. Seeing a girl of twelve years old hold- 
ing a child, I asked her if it was a brother, ora sister? 
She replied that it was neither, but her own child ; 
and that her husband, of the age of sixteen, was in 
the rebel army. And I learned that such marriages 








and births were not uncommon ; which only shows 
that they were a little in excess of the general practice 
of mankind, who reproduce their kind with little re- 
gard to the questiohi whether they can make any- 
thing worth while of themselves or their offspring. 

Our cavalry was engaged in frequent expeditions 
in various directions, making prisoners of the bush- 
whackers and the soldiers who were home from the 
rebel army on furlough, or those who had robbed 
and maltreated the union people. The contempt 
felt for these prisoners by their captors was inex- 
pressible. If any of them attempted to escape as 
they were being marched to Rolla to be put on the 
cars for St. Louis, or to be put in the fort at Rolla 
until their cases could be disposed of, a. bullet from 
the carbine of the guard would instantly stop the 
runaway, and if killed or mortally wounded he 
was left just where he fell. The squads of these 
wretches who were left under guard with us for tem- 
porary safe-keeping until a drove was collected for 
the northward march, were the most degraded speci- 
mens of humanity conceivable. I would not have 
believed that America could have produced such 
collections as were thus gathered in southern Mis- 
souri. Those who saw these, could believe all the 
horrible tales of the outrages which had been com- 
mitted by them in the Kansas struggle. 

THE CHAPLAINCY AGAIN. 

On Sunday morning the chaplain preached in the 
Court-House, and invited me to take part with him, 
proposing that I should preach in the afternoon; and 
as I willingly assented, he gave the appointment. 
Our audience was made up of soldiers, natives, and 
a group of prisoners whom I persuaded the guard 
to allow to come in from another room. I had never 
felt more stimulated to do my best—it was a rare 
privilege to beard “ the great barbarism” in the dark- 
est corner of his den—and I tried to make the most 
of it by a free talk from the words, “ In righteous- 
ness he doth judge and make war.” The world- 
wide and time-long cenflict between good and 
evil was discussed, and the present war and its 
causes, its justification, and the hoped-for results, 
were handled with as much freedom as though all 
parties were in sympathy with the views of the 
speaker. I confess that I had never felt more as- 
sured of the blessed victories of truth and right 
than when at the close of the services we all, 
soldiers and citizens alike, united to sing the hymn 
which was sung over the body of John Brown when 
he was buried in the mountains of New York, with 
the chorus, 

“The year of Jubilee is come; 
Return, ye ransomed sinners, home.” 


It seemed for the time that hope could rise on the 
wings of a well-assured faith and look upon the time 
as now nigh at hand when it could be said, “ Mercy 
and truth are met together ; righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other.” 


Not long after, the chaplain called me aside for 
(as he said) a little confidential talk. While he 
seemed hesitating how to begin, I was trying to 
think what I could have said or done which should 
call for his criticism. I could think of no means by 
which he could know of any of the various delin- 
quencies for which I had blamed myself. But he 
relieved my mind by unburdening his heart as fol- 
lows: “I have been thinking for some time that 
there ought to be a change in the chaplaincy. I 
came tothe regiment, led asI thought by a mis- 
sionary spirit; and I hope that my efforts have not 
been altogether in vain; but 1 am satisfied that the 
regiment had its natural chaplain in its own ranks, 
and that I need not have come. Now I propose to 
resign, and reccommend one for the office who by 
his unpaid service has shown that he is no hireling, 
but a true shepherd of the flock. A little manage- 
ment is needed to do it just as I would like, that is, 
for you to have the unanimous vote. You know 
that the Major and his friends are the enemies of 
the Colonel and his party, and that their hatred has 
extended to me. Now I propose that your captain, 
whois on good terms with the Major, see him and 
get him to move inthe matter and get the names 
of all his partizans on the paper asking the Govern- 
or to commission you; which done, the Colonel pro- 





poses to take it, and he and his friends will all sign 
it; so you will have the unanimous suffrage of all 
the officers and thus have before you the entire field 
of usefulness, which Iam confident you will enjoy 
and do good service in. If you feel that you can ob- 
lige me so much as to take my horse and equip- 
ments off my hands, I shall be thankful.” What 
could I do but thank him, and hang my head in 
shame to accept the commendation and good fortune 
of which I felt so unworthy, and the responsibility for 
which my strength seemed so inadequate. And yet I 
felt great astonishment, and profound thankfulness 
to God ; for no other commission in the service would 
have been so pleasant to me; since, besides relieving 


me of many of the bodily discomforts which belong 
to the lot of the private soldier, and at the same time 
greatly increasing my pay, it gave me a position of 
influence among the men whom it was my ambition 
to serve and benefit. 


THE TWO CURRENCIES. 


can’t get the job done for love nor 
money,” said a person in my hearing, a 
short time since. That expression indicates 
two great mediums of exchange. Love is the 
currency of heaven, and money that of this 
world. Let us examine these two systems of 
currency. Money represents in small bulk and 
weight all earthly goods. It is through this 
quality that it gives value to all of a man’s sur- 
plus productions. He can exchange them for 
money which enables him to supply all his 
varied wants. Thus money assumes to be a 
certificate of character to the producer, by rep- 
resenting his productions in condensed form. 
It assumes to establish a sort of united free- 
masonry between producers in all parts of the 
world, promoting a wonderful variety of pro- 
ductions by making all mutually dependent. 
Thus we have variety and mutual dependence 
constituting a great unity that we call the 
“ business world.” 

Now all this is an immense service. Let us 
inquire how faithfully this service is performed. 
One very necessary and useful law governing 
the use of money, is, that the scarcity or abun- 
dance of things is indicated by correspondingly 
high or low prices. This law is useful as pro- 
moting economy in the use of scarce things, and 
admitting the more lavish use of common and 
cheap things. In this respect again, money is 
extremely useful. But aside from this con- 
sideration of the varying prices of things ‘ac- 
cording to their scarcity or abundance, is it a 
desirable thing that money should be continual- 
ly fluctuating in value? Certainly not. Why ? 
Because it takes away the spring of ambition 
from productive enterprises, by rendering their 
rewards uncertain. The building of foundries 
and factories, and the clearing of farms and rais- 
ing of crops, are long and laborious processes, 
and there is but little encouragement to under- 
take them where the circulating medium is 
constantly varying. It takes upwards of a 
year, and much outlay, for me to raise a straw- 
berry crop. I have but poor eneouragement to 
expend labor and means upon it, if the prospect 
is that money will so shift in value that my 
outlay is to result in a dead loss. Neverthe- 
less, such is the character of the world’s cur- 
rency. ‘The terrible scourge which we call 
“hard times,” and whicli sweeps like the cholera 
over the business world so frequently, is but a 
manifestation of it. The causes of this dreaded 
distemper, like those of the Asiatic malady, 
are matters of dispute which we will not stop 
now to discuss: but that it is one of the out- 
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rageous evils which pertain to the money sys- 
tem, no one will deny. 

For another thing, money, being a condensed 
form of property, presents a special temptation 
to the family of human parasites. We have 
said that one legitimate office of money should 
be that of certifying that the possessor belongs 
to the brotherhood of producers, and that its 
other function is to give the bearer a choice in 
the world’s productions. But does it fill this 
first-mentioned function? Does the money 
imply that the possessor is a producer? A 
business man would laugh at such a conception. 
It is a fact patent to all observers, that money 
does not discriminate between the good and the 
bad, between the producer and the parasite. 
It is a bait that excites to the highest pitch the 
cupidity of the parasite, and there are ten thou- 
sand ways in which he obtains it, without ren- 
dering to society its equivalent. It jumbles 
together the rogues and the honest men in inex- 
tricable confusion. It is only the stupid would- 
be parasites, that are, through the agency of 
money, lashed by the whips of hunger and na- 
kedness into the ranks of the producers. The 
more cunning ones, like rats in a rickety gran- 
ary, easily find access to the stores laid up 
by their thrifty neighbors. 


To such an extent is this work of robbery 
carried on through the hocus-pocus machinery 
of the financial world, that the possession of 
much property is considered as prima facie evi- 
dence that a man is a parasite instead of a good 
producer. Money has honestly obtained the 
name of “filthy lucre.” Suppose that by 
some miraculous means the manner in which 
every bank-note came into the possession of 
the banker, was inscribed upon it. What curi- 
ous stories we should read. Here is a fresh 
new note. What do we read on it? Perhaps 
the following: “This is to certify that the 
issuer, by means of the tricks of banking, has 
been engaged inflating and depressing the cur- 
rency in a manner to enhance’ his own profits 
and to ruin thousands.” Another note certifies 
that the owner is engaged in the senseless busi- 
ness of enhancing the cost of products by bring- 
ing them over oceans, when they might be pro- 
duced far cheaper at the consumer’s door. 
Other notes tell of wars, crimes, and ten thou- 
sand different forms and shades of robbery. 
No wonder that money with this kind of han- 
dling, loses its character of a truthful represen- 
tative of production, and becomes the represen- 
tative of fraud and corruption. No wonder it 
becomes “ filthy lucre.” 

The sum of what we have to say of the use 
of money is this: It is of immense use to the 
world as a medium of exchange. It assumes 
to distribute the world’s goods according to the 
rule of justice, but miserably fails of so doing 
in innumerable cases. While it presents many 
obstructions to the working of parasitism, yet 
those obstructions are not insurmountable. By 
representing temporal goods in a condensed 
form it holds out a bait to cupidity, which is a 
sufficient temptation to every conceivable crime 
under heaven. Like the law, it works wrath: 
causing the very sin to abound which it pro- 
fesses to suppress. It was the deepest wisdom 
which declared the love of it to be the “ root of 
all evil.” 

But what shall I say of the kingdom of 
heaven, where love is the circulating medium ? 





We have no such grand practical example of the 
use of this kind of currency as we have of the 
use of money. Love is rather a feeble element 
in this world, and has but little to do in the line 
of regulating exchanges. Neverthelss there are 
certain principles which regulate its action, a 
good understanding of which will perhaps ena- 
ble us to compare and contrast it with the money 
system. 


We have seen that the possession of a given 
amount of money, gives a person aright to a 
certain definite amount of the world’s goods. 
Will the possession of love give a person the 
same or equivalent rights? Let us see. Here 
is a world where all have conformed to the law, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.” Love 
is a form of ownership. It says “ My beloved 
is mine, and I am his.” It is ownership in per- 
sons. If we love God, we own him. If he 
loves us, he owns us. Here is a species of 
property-rights that puts the money system of 
sharing, far in the shade. Bear in mind the 
fact that persons, living beings, are the only 
sources of wealth. Llere is love, a currency 
that makes the possessor of it the owner of per- 
sons, the sources of wealth. Love does not 
dole out its treasures according to a definite, 
yet variable standard like dollars and cents. It 
does a wholesale business and is bent on sup- 
plying the real demand, be it much or little. 
Love that comes from the bank of heaven is good 
for all times, and for eternity. Its value never 
depreciates. It always passes at par in the 
heavenly family. 


For another thing, this heavenly currency 
effectually shuts out parasites. The devi!, the 
father of parasites, may counterfeit all other 
miracles, but he cannot counterfeit the miracle 
of love: unity, mutual ownership among his 
followers, is an impossible thing. Of the world 
where this currency circulates we read, “ There 
shall in no wise enter into it any thing that defil- 
eth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination or 


maketh a lie.” H. J. 8. 


DIVORCES AND FREE-LOVE. 

[ We cut the following from the World of May 8, 
mainly to call attention to the singular, but very wise 
ruling of a Cincinnati judge in favor of children born 
in free-love. Such decisions as this will do much to 
tame irresponsible free-love, deprive it of some of its 
worst features, and in time, perhaps, make it almost 
tolerable. ] 

Our law reports gave, on Tuesday, an inter- 
esting decision in the Supreme Court, in this 
city, in relation to divorces. The case was that 
of a woman, described as “a fine-looking well- 
preserved lady of forty,” who was married nine- 
teen years ago, and, after living a few years 
with her husband, the two were divorced, but 
afterwards re-married. Some years after, the 
wife left her husband and went west with 
another man. Her husband then obtained a 
divorce; and the man who was living with the 
woman married her. The second husband 
brought an action for divorce before the Su- 
preme Court on the ground that the woman 
was precluded by the terms of the former di- 
vorce from re-marrying during the lifetime of 
her first husband. ‘The case was dismissed, on 
the ground that the Court had no jurisdiction in 
the matter, and that the punishment to which 
the woman was liable for disobeying the com- 
mand of the Court forbidding her to marry 
again, was a matter with which the judge hear- 
ing the present case had “no concern.” 


Quite recently, the Cincinnati papers have’ 





published a curious case, in which the children 
of parents never married at all, but notoriously 
cohabiting Only fora period of years, sued as le- 
gal heirs for the property of their parents, and 
the Court decided in their favor. 

Such decisions, and the ease with which divor- 
ces are everywhere obtained at present, upon 
any and all pretexts, show that in the eyes of 
the law itself the marriage relation is getting to 
be very lightly regarded ; and the professional 
reformers should look to this matter, which ‘van- 
not but be considered as a startling indication of 
the prevalence of what was once regarded as 
heretical free-love notions. 


= — 


DR. BEECHER AS A SPORTSMAN. 


{ Thomas K. Beecher thus writes in a chapter of 
charming gossip about the old doctor, his father :] 

Nothing used to fascinate father so much as 
tales of fishing and hunting. One of his most 
frequent wishes as to self-indulgence was, “ Oh, 
Tom, now if we only had a lake about forty rods 
long, right out the porch, and a little snug boat 
just to row out into the middle, and drop your 
line, and pull in the fish, and come back quietly, 
and come in, and nobody see you, I believe I 
would go right off now.” From the time I was 
big enough to hunt, father had this standing 
plan, though ever unfulfilled: “Some of these 
days, when I have more time,I mean to take 
Charley and the wagon, ané go off ten or twelve 
miles, and have a hunt and fish. T’'ll give up a 
whole day to it.” 

I was once speaking to father of times of high 
excitement and elation caused by little things, 
and instanced a successful shot at a match near 
Jacksonville. “I guess” said he, “you felt 
abvut as I did when I caught a trout as big as a 
shad in my hands.” “Iwas when I was going 
with your mother—my first wife, 1 mean—down 
to New Haven, and we stopped at Baldwin’s as 
we went down. I had my tackle with me, and 
I went out to the trout-brook, and soon came 
in with enough for supper; and we went on, 
and came back the same way. We got in just 
before dark, and I thought I would go and. try 
my luck again; sol got out my tackle, and went 
and dug some bait, and started out for the brook. 
’Twas a little one, and I fished fur some time 
all along down, but didn’t catch any thing, and 
it began to grow dusk. At last I came to where 
the brook ran into a dark ravine, and it was dark 
enough, I tell you, and pokerish too, but I 
thought I would go in and try a little longer. 

“The brook ran on eight or ten rods, and then 
widened out into quite a little lake, and at the 
lower end there was a shallow, roeky place, 
where the water ran out. Well, I was standing 
fishing, and I saw a big wave coming along to- 
ward the rapids, Thinks I, that’s a big one, 
and if you try to go down those stones I'll give 
you a box on the ears, if you are not pretty 
spry. So I broke off a stick and crossed over, 
and | saw that the trout had stopped under a 
log that was lying there, and at first I thought I 
would start him out and catch him as he went 
down the rapids; but | had heard—I didn’t 
know whether it was so or not—that trout will 
let you put your hand under them without be- 
ing scared, because they are accustomed to be- 
ing touched by sticks and stones as they go in 
shallow water. Well, I thought I would try ; 
so I took off my coat, and rolled up my sleev*s, 
and got down on the log, and put my hand cau- 
tiously down till I could just feel the water from 
his fins. I slid my hand up softly along his 
side, up, up, till my fingers came just behind 
his gills, and then I clinched him and sprang to 
my feet, swinging him in the air, and shouting 
as if I was crazy. We had him for supper.” 


Giving Criticisma—The WN. Y. World of 
May 23, has a paragraph about Horace Greeley 
in which the O. C. is alluded to by way of 
amusing illustration. It is as follows: 

“The main portion of Mr. Horace Greeley’s 
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earnest, and yet amusing letter to the members 
of the Loyal League Club, who to ar- 
raign him for becoming a bondsman for Mr. 
Davis, is given elsewhere in our columns. 
What Mr. Greeley says of and for himself 
needs no additional comment. The curious fact 
comes to light, however, that the Loyal League 
Club, consisting of Geo. W. Blunt, John A. 
Kennedy, Prosper M. Wetmore, and others, 
whom Mr. Greeley calls ‘ narrow minded block- 
heads,’ pursues precisely the course adopted by 
the Oneida Community. When an Oneida bro- 
ther has been too hasty, or too impulsive, or 
has gone beyond the rules laid down for his 
guidance in the fraternity, he is summoned ‘o 
be ‘criticised’ by the Community. In like 
manner the Loyal League criticise the er- 
ring brethren, and thus hope in time to reach 
the condition of ‘ perfection’ which is claimed by 
the Oneida Communists.” 


NEWS ITEMS. 


THERE are many indications that an active cam- 
paign is to be commenced against the Indians on the 
Western borders. They are reported as hostile and 
troublesome in many qaarters, and as evincing a 
purpose to form a general combination for operations 
against the whites. Generals Sherman and Hancock 
have spent considerable time in peace-negotiations, 
with, however, only partial success. Accounts from 
Montana inform us that there is great excitement in 
that Territory in consequence of Indian outrages. 
War meetings have been held, proclamations issued, 
forces mustered, etc. The following statement by 
Gen. Sherman indicates some of the reasons which 
urge the Indians to their present suicidal course: 
““My command embraces a vast region of wild coun- 
try which is being rapidly occupied by our people, 
and across which are being built two railways, des- 
tined in a few years to span the wide space between 
the Atlantic and Pacific States. This country has 
been from time immemorial the home and hunting- 
ground of various tribes of Indians, who still num- 
ber some 300,000 souls, and who, being pressed from 
every quarter, have become nervous, excited, and in 
some cases positively hostile.” Another important 
reason is found in the fact that Government agents 
have sometimes defrauded the Indians in the pay- 
ment and distribution of annuities. According ‘toa 
dispatch of the 29th ult. from Fort Laramie, a new 
meeting was to take place immediately between the 
U. S. Commissioners and the representatives of 
many hostile Indian tribes, and it is to be hoped that 
it will result in peace. 

Tue New School Presbyterian General Assembly 
have unanimously adopted the report of the Joint 
Committee of the Old School and New School Gen- 
eral Assemblies on a union of the two bodies. This 
report submits the plan proposed by the Joint Com- 
mittee to the two Churches at large, leaving the 
Assemblies of 1868 at liberty to take action upon it. 
The New School Assembly continued its Committee 
during the coming year, and expressed an earnest 
desire for the consummation of the Union. In the 
mean time, another branch of the Presbyterian fam- 
ily, the General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, has passed resolutions favoring a union of 
all the Presbyterian bodies, and, for maturing this 
plan, has called a General Presbyterian Convention, 
which is to meet this Fall.— Tribune. 

Tue Florida correspondent of The Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, says that Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe hasa 
farm of 300acres near Jacksonville, which she has 
planted with orange orchards. She has been offered 
twice its cost. 

Larkin G. Mead, jr., the American sculptor, has 
just completed the model of “Columbus before 
Queen Isabella,” ordered sometime since by Mr. 
Lockwood of New York. 


Tue new Philadelphian Music Hall, ( built in hon- 
or of Horticulture) covers 15000 square feet, and’ is 
the largest Hall of the kind in the United States. 


FOREIGN. 


On May 20th in the House of Commons‘ John:Sta: | 
art Mill offered an amendment embodying the prin- |:: ; 


ciple of female suffrage and making a strong speech 
in its favor, in which he urged that it was a logical 
consequence of the constitutional maxim, that taxa- 
tion and representation go hand in hand. 


A ConrERENCcE has taken place at Osaca between 
the Government of Japan and foreign ministers, 
which has produced important results; the Ja- 
panese have agreed to open the ports of Yeddo, 
Osaca, and Negato, on the first of January next, for 
European settlement and intercourse. 


Tne end of the Mexican Empire is chronicled. 
Queretaro was captured by the Liberals on the 15th 
ult., and Maximilian and several Generals taken pris- 
oners. Much anxiety is expressed concerning the 
fate of Maximilian, it having been reported that 
Juarez has ordered that he should be shot. 

Tue Porte has granted to the Viceroy of Egypt 
the title of Kidiver, which is equivalent in Persian 
to King. The Turkish Government has also insti- 
tuted some reform measures, including the granting 
to foreigners the right of land tenure. 


GEN. Salnave has heen appointed Provisional Presi- 
dent of Hayti, to serve until the eleciion of a Presi- 
dent by the regular course, and the Island is again 
tranquil. Soulouque has been permitted to return 
to Hayti as a private citizen. 

Tue Cretans are reported to have thrice repulsed 
the Turks under Omar Pasha in a great attack made 
upon them at Sphakia. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. H. W.,Minn:—For our mode of making bread, 
see the CrrcuLaR,,Vol. m1, No. 40, which we send 
you. Yes: we do use more or less crackers. 

S. H., Mo.—“ Could one get employment at Oneida 
with a view to joining the Community after a suf- 
ficient acquaintance? Have you any prospect ahead 
of organizing a new branch of your Community ? 

Our Oneida friends might possibly give you work 
in their shops, but could not undertake to board you. 
This you can settle by correspondence with them.— 
We have a general expectation of in time organizing 
many branches, but do not at present have any par- 
ticular new one in view. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CONNECTICUT. 
SEEN BY A LADY, 
During the Week ending June 2, 1867. 


Sisyrinchtum Bermudiana, Blue-eyed grass, 
Myosotis verna, Forget-me-not. 
Cypripedium parvifiorum, Small Yellow Ladies’ 

[ Slipper. 
Cardamine rhomboidea, Spring Cress. 
Cardamine hirsuta, Common Bitter Cress. 
Juniperus communis, Common Juniper. 
Quercus alba, White Oak. 
Juniperus Virginiana, Red Cedar. 
Ranunculus acris, Tall Crowfoot. 
Quercus palustris, Pin Oak. 
Osmorrhiza brevistylis, Hairy Sweet Cicely. 
Carya glabra, Pig-nut. 
Trifolium pratense, Red Clover. 
Quercus tinctoria, Yellow Oak. 
Prunus Virginiana, Choke-Cherry. 
Rubus triflorus, Dwarf Raspberry. 
Quercus rubra, Red Oak. 
Spirea salicifolia, Meadow Sweet. 


Quercus Prinus, var. discolor, Swamp White Oak. 
Castilleia coccinea, var. lutea, Yellow Painted cup. 





Stellaria longifolia, Stitchwort. 
Myrica cerifera, Bayberry. 
Quercus Castanea, “Chestnut Oa‘. 
Rubus Canadensis, Dewberry. 
Gaylussacia resinosa, Black Huckleberry. 
Lonicera parvifiora, Small Honeysuckle. 
Quercus prinoides, Dwarf Chestnut Oak. 
Medeola Virginica, Indian Cucumber-root. 
Berberis vulgaris, Barberry. 
Aphylion unifiorum, Naked Broom-rape. 
Iris versicolor, Large Blue Flag. 
Quercus ilicifolia, . Bear or Scrub Oak. 
' -Leuéanthemum vulgare, Ox-eye Daisy. 
H Carya alba; Shell-bark ‘Hickory. 


/ ~ White-heart Hickory. 


Standing Announcements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of dc- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Circuar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 335 Broadway, N. Y. Room 9. Number 

of bers, 10. Business, C 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven, Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Compiex Mar- 
R14GE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufi- 
cient acquaintance; but not on mere application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York: 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. ¥. Branch, 835 Broadway, N.Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES, 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinc®s, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrnp—Tomatoer, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oncida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 385 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 


JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies have been put up the past s¢ea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red andOrange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
acd Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 385 Broadway, N. Y. 








SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of vari. 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y., Branch, 385 Broadway, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 
This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 


kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Send money enough wit! your orders 
and we will return any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it 
and allow yon four per cent. on it till the next. order. 





PICTURES. 


The following Photographic views of the Oneida Communit 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size va meee Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
—- — ey =. - cents =. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt ofthepricenamed. A # 
Oneida Community, Oneida, NY. > —— 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanv-Book or Tne Oxerpa Communtry; with a 8k 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution anh Eanes, 
} pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $8.50 per 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaitH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by Js H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Tue Trapper’s Guine; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearin 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Tilustrations 
118 pp. 8vo. . Price 75 cts. 


Mate Continence; 07 Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Norgs. Price, 50 cts. perdoz. 


Back VoLumes or THe “Crrcutar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, $1.75. ’ . 





[The above works are for sale at this office.] 








